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JOHN ERNST MATZKE 
1862-1910 

In the death of Professor Matzke Modern Philology loses a staunch 
friend and a distinguished collaborator. A member of the Advisory 
Board since the inception of the journal in 1902, he gave liberally of 
his time and energy toward its success. It is with a deep sense of 
personal loss that his death is recorded here. 

Matzke was born at Breslau, Germany. He came to this country 
while still young, and after receiving his collegiate education at 
Hope College entered upon the study of romance languages at the 
Johns Hopkins University. During 1885-86 he was a University 
Scholar. Two years later he received his Doctor's degree, his dis- 
sertation being: Dialectische Eigenthiimlichkeiten des mouillierten Urn 
Altfranzdsischen. 1 Matzke shows there that keen and intelligent 
interest in the processes of phonetic change which is characteristic 
of much of his best work. From that time to the end, his life 
was devoted with great singleness of purpose to his chosen field, 
and a long series of articles, monographs, and editions give evidence 
of a high ideal of scholarship and an untiring activity. 

With his edition of Hernani in 1891 he set a standard of college- 
text editing (see especially his discussion of the romantic verse) 
which has been only too rarely followed by other American editors 
of foreign classics. In 1894 he treated with masterful precision 
the difficult subject of the "Pronunciation of the French Nasal 
Vowels in, ain, ein, in the XVI and XVII Centuries" 2 — a line of 
investigation which he pursued farther in his contributions 3 to the 
history of palatal n. In 1898 his sound judgment on phonetic 
questions is again seen in the reply 4 to Menger's brilliant but pre- 
carious excursus on the question of "Free and Checked Vowels." 5 
In these articles — and others might be added — Matzke's method can 
be observed to the best advantage: it was eminently sane and 
thorough. 

But his interests were by no means confined to subjects of this 
character. He had long felt drawn to questions of Old-French 
literary history when toward the close of the nineties he completed 

iP.M.L.A., V, 52 a. 

2 Ibid., IX, 451-61. " Ibid., XIII, 1-41. 

» Ibid., XXI, 637 fl. ; XXIV, 476 fl. ' Ibid., X, 306 fl. 
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the critical edition (Textes et etude) of the Laws of William the Con- 
queror. 1 It was a labor of love, this first, toilsome preparation of 
a critical text, at such a distance from the publisher (Matzke was 
then in California), and an introduction and notes which must needs 
be in French. The road seemed smoother, for having been traversed 
before, when he came to edit the CEuvres of Simund de Freine. 2 
But here were new problems: an Anglo-Norman poet whose prosody 
was perplexing, and the source of whose life of St. George had to be 
traced. Matzke treated the difficulties of Anglo-Norman verse, 
at least those which confronted him, in his usual simple and plausible 
manner; and with an extended study on England's patron knight 3 
began a series of literary-historical monographs which he did not 
live to complete. Several of these have appeared in this journal. 4 
A detailed discussion of the Boeve de Haumtone will be published 
here shortly. An unfinished article on the "Legend of the Eaten 
Heart" was found among his papers. In these more recent investi- 
gations it was Matzke's purpose to lay the foundations of a longer 
work on the romans d'aventure. He had just completed an edition of 
he Ch&telain de Coucy for the Soci^te" des anciens textes francais 
before leaving for Mexico, where he died. 

Matzke was successively professor of romance languages at 
Bowdoin College (one year) and at the University of Indiana 
(one year), and associate at Johns Hopkins University, whence he 
was called in 1893 to the headship of the Romanic Department at 
Palo Alto, California. 

Of a generous but firm disposition, himself possessed of a remark- 
able capacity for work, yet always willing to overlook the professional 
shortcomings of others, beloved by his colleagues and his students, 
he was a leader in his profession, whose far too brief career is a 
credit and an example to the land of his adoption. 

W. A. N. 

1 Paris, 1899, in the Collection de textes pour servir A VUude et & V enseignement de 
Vhistoire. 

2 For the Soc. des anc. textes Jr., 1909. 
' P.M.L.A., XVII, XVIII, XIX. 

* "The Source and Composition of Ille et Galeran," M.P., IV, 471 ft.; "The Lay of 
Eliduc and the Legend of the Husband with Two Wives," M.P., V, 211 ff . 
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